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THE WORK OF ART 


NE of the most interesting problems in aesthetics is that of 

trying to find out what it is that is the object of one’s appre- 
ciative and critical appraisals. Generally speaking, this is the 
same problem that has been spoken of as the problem of trying to 
discover the work of art. The issue has been stated often and 
variously, but always provocatively, by both critics and philoso- 
phers: ‘‘What is the ‘real’ poem; where should we look for it; 
how does it exist?’’? ‘‘Consider . . . what entity it is which is 
termed ‘Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony’.’’? It has been offered 
to students as an exercise in philosophical analysis: ‘‘Where does 
the work of art exist? In the mind of the artist? But then after 
the artist dies the work of art no longer exists. .. . On paper or 
canvas? ... Then there would be as many Hamlets as there are 
written copies. ... [As] a state of mind or consciousness in ob- 
servers or listeners... ? If there were no readers, would Hamlet 
cease to exist... ?’’* It has even been suggested, in paradoxical 
fashion, by an artist: ‘‘I read the Tempest. ... The Tempest seems 
to me astonishing this time. "When one reads the same play again, 
it is never the same play.’’ * 

Of late, Professor Stephen C. Pepper has given this problem 
considerable attention, and the descriptions of the work of art 
which he has formulated have elicited much discussion if not 
wholehearted agreement. Among other philosophers, Professor 


1René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 
1949), p. 141. 

2Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La- 
Salle, Illinois, 1946), p. 469. 

8 John Hospers, Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1953), 
p. 525. 

4 Katherine Mansfield, Journal, entry of January 3, 1922. 

5 See the following articles by Professor Pepper: 
‘*Supplementary Essay: The Aesthetic Work of Art,’’ in The Basis of Criti- 

cism in the Arts (Cambridge, Mass., 1945) ; 
‘¢Purther Consideration of the Aesthetic Work of Art,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. 

XLIX (1952), pp. 274-279; 
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C. J. Ducasse and the late Professors D. W. Prall, John Dewey, 
and Andrew Paul Ushenko have had particularly interesting things 
to say relating to this problem; but they, like Professor Pepper, 
have succeeded in puzzling us as much as convincing us. In this 
paper I should like to reconsider the problem, beginning with a 
review of some past efforts to discover the work of art. The search 
is guided usually by two separate questions: (1) What is the work 
of art? and (2) Where is the work of art? To these I will add 
a third question: (3) Is there a work of art? Now let us try to 


answer these questions and, in turn, the general question from 
which they are derived. 


I 


Assuming, for the moment, that there is a work of art, but only 
in the sense that there is some object which is critically evaluated, 
I ask: ‘‘Is this the same object for all critics?’’ Ducasse says that 
it is; there is the art product, a physical object, a public object, 
which is the same object for all critics and for all ‘‘consumers’’ of 
art. The artist expresses himself in material stuff, and the product 
of his expressive activity is the work of art. There is no problem 
in determining what or where the work is. The work of art is 
there and we all know where it is and we all know what it is. In 
addition to the work, Ducasse notes that there are many experi- 
ences, contents of attention or aesthetic objects, which we con- 
template when we look at or listen to a work of art. These objects 
of contemplation are relative to their perceivers and the values 
and interpretations assigned to these objects by their perceivers 
are dispersed, for any selected work of art, in a fashion which is 
not uniform. It is a matter of preference (and perhaps of psy- 
chology, but certainly not of criticism) that I appraise Virginia 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse the way I do, and each time I attend 
to or ‘‘listen’’ to the experiences I receive when I read her book 
there is a new and possibly different aesthetic object. This matter- 
of-fact analysis of Ducasse’s may, of course, be extended to cover 





‘On Professor Jarrett’s Questions about the Aesthetic Object,’’ this JoURNAL, 
Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 633-641; 


and his book, The Work of Art (Bloomington, Ind., 1955). 
Also see the following articles critical of Professor Pepper’s descriptions 

of the work of art: 

Nathan Berall, ‘‘A Note on Professor Pepper’s Aesthetic Object,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLVIII (1951), pp. 750-754; 

James L. Jarrett, ‘‘More on Professor Pepper’s Aesthetic Object,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 475-478; 

and my article, ‘‘Is the Work of Art a Construct? A Reply to Professor 
Pepper,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. LII (1955), pp. 433-439. 
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all the people who have read To the Lighthouse, in which case we 
would have a set of facts about each reader and the pattern of 
these sets of facts would simply be the non-uniform pattern of 
dispersion. 

This theory will not do for answering the general problem of 
this paper. Its account of the facts, that is, characteristics of 
experience which are known to be facts, is simply inadequate. 
First of all, if we select a piece of architecture to appraise, there 
certainly is only one building corresponding to a given name. 
There is only one Cathedral of Reims, one United Nations’ Secre- 
tariat, one Taj Mahal. Paintings introduce a new problem, how- 
ever. There is only one Mona Lisa, if we limit ourselves to the 
original, but there are numerous, and very excellent, reproductions. 
Lithographs, of course, are reproduced but each one might be 
regarded as an original. The same may be said about pieces of 
sculpture, especially when several originals have been cast from 
identical molds. Poems, too, are circulated by reproduction and, 
in the case of literary items, the original is not judged to be aestheti- 
cally superior to any printed copy. Music, especially improvised 
music, makes it seem even less certain that the Ducassian work of 
art is the same for all critics and for all ‘‘consumers.’’ 

These points, however, are not the most serious limitations to 
Ducasse’s theory. The art product, whatever it might be, is cer- 
tainly an integral part of criticism and appreciation, but Ducasse, 
by virtue of his naive realism, assumes that we know exactly what 
the physical object is. Now, as Prall and others have successfully 
pointed out, there is the very important epistemological, if not 
aesthetic, problem of determining what the physical object is. We 
must, says Prall, examine the interactions between several subjects 
and the object of their perceptions in order to determine what is 
common to and different in a collection of experiences. Prall, 
too, like Dewey, emphasizes the difference between distinct experi- 
ence and bare awareness, and often refers to the necessity of com- 
bining abstract or conceptual processes with the immediate pres- 
entations of direct experience in order to achieve a distinct kind 
of experience. The act of perception is not simply the appre- 
hension of something definite which exists before it is given. The 
primary criticism here is that the relative experiences of the sub- 
jects who perceive any object make it just as difficult to determine 
what the properties of an art product are as these same de facto 
differences in the experiences of various subjects make it difficult 
for us to decide what the aesthetic object and its values are. 
Ducasse, then, assumes what I shall not assume: that we know 
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exactly what the physical work of art (that is, the product of 
art) is. 

The third deficiency in identifying the work of art (that is, 
the object of appreciative and critical appraisals) with the art 
product is that value is not literally a part of a physical object, 
yet the work of art is regarded as having value, being a thing of 
value, or being the locus of value. It is judged to be beautiful 
or ugly; it is expressive; some people believe it to possess ‘‘life- 
values,’’ others ‘‘depth-meanings’’; it has sensuous surface quali- 
ties. The notions of ‘‘having (possessing) value’’ and ‘‘being the 
locus of value’’ certainly require explication, but this would carry 
us far beyond the chief aim of this paper. The meaning I am 
assuming here is one derived simply from crude literalism. There- 
fore, if works of art have these and other values, and products of 
art do not have them, then the work of art is not the product of art. 

Returning now to the question which I had originally posed: 
‘*Is this object (the object which is critically evaluated) the same 
for all eritics?’’ I will consider another answer. According to 
Dewey, the work of art is experience ; nothing exists before inquiry ; 
there is no antecedent reality; therefore, the work of art which 
is the outcome of the codperation between the two components of 
a situation, an organism and its environment, is not a continuant.® 
It does not continually exist, and exists for us only as it has been 
previously determined as the outcome of some inquiry. Prior to 
determinacy there is only the indeterminate situation, inherently 
doubtful, obscure, and confused. Prior, too, to determinacy, there 
is no work of art but only, for us, vague awarenesses. Now if the 
work of art is an experience or a succession of such experiences 
and, consequently, the locus of value, then it must be recognized, 
also, that my experience is not your experience and that, therefore, 
the object of my judgment cannot be identical with the object of 
your judgment. Hence, the object of critical and appreciative 
appraisals cannot be the same object for all critics. Indeed, if a 
number of experiences of a certain art product of one critic are 
considered, the object of even his appraisals cannot be the same 
object, for each new reading of a poem, each new hearing of a 
symphony, will result in the creation of a new work of art. Left 
at this, we have a theory which is in accord, in one vital respect, 
with Ducasse’s conclusions: tastes are simply dispersed and the 


99 


6Cf. A. C. Bradley, ‘‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,’’ Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry (1909), as reprinted in The Problems of Aesthetics, ed. by E. Vivas 
and M. Krieger (New York, 1955), p. 562: ‘‘. . . an actual poem is the suc- 
cession of experiences—sounds, images, thoughts, emotions—through which 
we pass when we are reading as poetically as we can.’’ 
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objects of criticism and appreciation of any one individual are 
unique, unrelated entities.’ 

Reverting for a moment to those conclusions of Ducasse, what 
facts does he fail to account for? (1) His ‘‘Dispersion’’ theory 
offers no explanation of the fact that improvements in aesthetic 
perception can be made by ‘‘listening,’’ to quote one of Ducasse’s 
descriptive terms; there is no account of the fact that we appear 
to find out more and more about a certain work as our acquaintance 
with it persists. (2) There is no recognition of the benefit to be 
derived from a mutual exchange of aesthetic experiences between 
two individuals who have confronted the ‘‘same’’ art product. 
One example of the benefits I believe do follow from such exchanges 
is that our perceptual faculties become sharper; our awareness is 
heightened ; roughly speaking, we have a better idea of what to 
look for the next time we confront the art product. The sugges- 
tions of other spectators may often be helpful in this respect. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that an answer to the initial 
question: ‘‘ What is the object of my appreciative and critical ap- 
praisals?’’ cannot be based on the philosophical tenets of naive 
realism, and I have already stated certain widely recognized facts 
about appreciative and critical experiences to which the simple 
account of the dispersion of values seems inadequate. The ques- 
tion which now arises is: ‘‘Can more be said, more, that is, than 
Dueasse is able to say about the object of aesthetic judgments, and 
more than might be said by simply identifying works of art with 
particular experiences?’’ 

Pepper, upon consideration of the problem posed by Dewey’s 
distinction between the product of art (existing physically and 
externally) and the work of art (‘‘what the product does with and 
in experience’’*), by attending to Dewey’s views on experience, 
and by stressing the funding and cumulative effects in appreciation 
and criticism, has tried to say more; but each of Pepper’s several 
descriptions—exclusive of his latest book, The Work of Art—has 
fallen into either one of two categories: (a) those which incon- 
sistently combine the notion that the work of art is always a 
perceived object with one of the following descriptions: (i) it is 
the perceptual series of one subject, (ii) it is the total perceptual 
series of all subjects, (iii) it is the common object towards which 
all perceptual series are converging; or (b) those which conceive 


7 Dewey, of course, has more to say which is relevant to this problem, but 
I propose to defer discussion of these particulars—fusion and funding—until 
introduced by an examination of Pepper’s efforts to describe the work of art. 
The principal question posed by Dewey’s treatment is: how can we tie these 
experiences together into the work of art? 

8 John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York, 1934), p. 3. 
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the work to be some sort of ideal object, a construct or an extra- 
polation, and hence describe an object which is not, in fact, the 
object of my appreciative and critical appraisals. These descrip- 
tions of Pepper’s have gone awry because they attempt to embrace 
two seemingly irreconcilable beliefs: that the work of art is some- 
thing in my experience and that the work of art is not something 
which I alone experience. Pepper’s The Work of Art pursues a 
somewhat different line, though bearing resemblances to alternative 
(b) above. As a concerted attempt to break away from the per- 
plexing alternatives just stated, it deserves closer scrutiny. 


II 


Pepper tells us at the beginning of this essay that he intends 
to give a description of the aesthetic object, or work of art, which 
is that object having aesthetic value or productive of aesthetic 
experience. His new line of departure is announced as follows: 
‘The first step in clarification of the problem is to realize that we 
are not dealing in this area with one object but with a little nest 
of related objects.’’ ® 

(1) There is, first of all, the ‘‘vehicle’’ or the ‘‘control object.’’ 
This is generally a physical object and functions ‘‘as an instrument 
for the production, preservation, and control of aesthetic worth.’’ 
The control mentioned here is effected by (a) ‘‘a relatively perma- 
nent configuration of physical properties’? and (b) ‘‘a relatively 
permanent pattern of human action or tradition.’’1!_ The vehicle 
is not identified with the work of art.'* 

(2) There is also the ‘‘object of immediate perception.’’ ‘‘This 
is the experience a spectator has at any one time when stimulated 
by the vehicle. This is the object we see and feel and fill with 
meaning. It has a date and a location.’’** Neither this experi- 
ence nor a set of these experiences is the work of art, for an identi- 
fication of this sort would fail to take into account the funding 
of experiences, the cumulative effect of experiences (experiences 
accumulate telling us more about the same ‘‘object’’), and the 
process of selection by which we determine which experiences are 
more adequate or relevant to the work of art." 

® Stephen C. Pepper, The Work of Art, p. 13. Hereafter cited as WA. 

10 WA, p. 17. 

11 WA, p. 92. 

12 Cf. C. I. Lewis’ discussion of the ‘‘aesthetic instrument’’: ‘‘ Esthetic 
Judgment,’’ in Knowledge and Valuation; also Andrew Paul Ushenko’s 
‘¢Physical Things and Works of Art,’’ in Dynamics of Art (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1953), pp. 21-25. 

13 WA, p. 17. 


14 WA, p. 22: ‘‘funding is fusion of memory elements into a present 
perception. ’’ 
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(3) There is, finally, the object of criticism, the work of art 
itself. It is described as: (a) the ‘‘ideal set of fully funded per- 
ceptions of all the relevant details stimulated by the physical 
vehicle of the work of art,’’** (b) ‘‘some sort of synthesis or 
revaluative goal of the sequence of perceptual immediacies,’’ ** 
(c) ‘‘the nature of a potentiality or dispositional property of the 
vehicle. It is the full potentiality of aesthetic perception available 
to the aesthetic vehicle,’’*" (d) ‘‘the totality of relevant material 
based on the perceptions stimulated by an aesthetic vehicle,’’ %* 
(e) the ‘‘terminal area of optimum receptivity for the vehicle of 
a work of art.’’ ?° 

Pepper’s ‘‘nest of objects’’—a misleading metaphor in itself— 
if simply a trio of objects minus a container, is, nevertheless, a 
peculiar trio: a physical object—yes, a perceptual object—yes, a 
critical object—well, this is the shadowy member screened, as it 
were, by a tangled network of diverse descriptions: ‘‘ideal set,’’ 
‘*synthesis,’’ ‘‘revaluative goal,’’ ‘‘full potentiality,’’ ‘‘disposi- 
tional property,’’ ‘‘totality,’’ ‘‘terminal area.’’ Lesser ambiguities 
aside, however, let us concentrate on a key concept operative in 
The Work of Art, namely, that of potentiality.” 

The relationships among the objects of Pepper’s aesthetic triad 
are these: the vehicle (V) produces and controls the objects of 
perceptual immediacy (P,, P., ...) which, in turn, serve to actu- 
alize the work of art or object of criticism (W). W, however, 
is not to be identified with any P, or any set of P’s. What, then, 
does it mean to assert that there is (exists) a W? Notwithstanding 
their crucial positions in the proposed descriptions of W, the prob- 
lem of interpreting dispositional properties and the attendant 
problem of the contrary-to-fact conditional are not explored, to 
any significant degree, by Pepper. Yet, to say that the object 
of criticism (W) is ‘‘a dispositional property of the vehicle’’ ** 
(sic) is to assert at least this much: if a ‘‘competent spectator’’ ?? 
under normal conditions confronts V, then P,, P,, . 


A number of questions and objections may be raised at this 
point. 


15 WA, p. 30. 

16 WA, p. 30. 

17 WA, pp. 30-31. 

18 WA, p. 37. 

19 WA, p. 54. 

20 Cf. Ushenko, Dynamics of Art, p. 51, for the frank acknowledgment 
that his own recognition of the work of art in the mode of potentiality is a 
reification. 

21 See WA, pp. 30-31, 39, 43, 91, 122. 

22 Cf. WA, pp. 37-38. 
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(1) Are we ever in a position to know if the series P,, P,,... 
is complete? To put this another way, can it ever be said with 
probability or certainty that any description of W is exhaustive? 
I believe the answer to these questions must be ‘‘no.’’ What, then, 
of the significance of these concepts: terminal area, revaluative 
goal, totality? In a previous article on this subject (see footnote 
5) I pointed out the ambiguity of ‘‘goal’’ as used in discussing the 
work of art. ‘‘Goal’’ might mean ‘‘predetermined or specified 
terminus.’’ For example, my goal is to achieve the kind of experi- 
ence Pater had when he viewed the Mona Lisa. Pater had this 
experience and has left us with a written record of it; thus, it is 
a specified or objective terminus which I know by description, so 
to speak, before having an experience of my own similar in kind 
to his. On the other hand, my goal might be just to learn more 
and more about the Mona Lisa without knowing beforehand what 
it is I hope to learn about or experience. I can pursue this goal 
irrespective of achieving any specific experience which I already 
know about second-hand. In this context ‘‘goal’’ signifies my 
intent to continue to enrich my experience; it now means ‘‘con- 
tinual process.’’ One could add that, in doing this, I am seeking 
“‘the ideal,’’ but it is now clear that ‘‘the ideal’’ need not be 
regarded as a special sort of object; in fact, it need not be regarded 
as any sort of object in the sense that a perceptual immediacy is 
a sort of object. 

(2) A correlative belief is that membership in the series P,, 
P,, ... be limited to relevant P’s, that is, those P’s which pass (a) 
the ‘‘stimulus test’’—‘‘the vehicle contains the direct stimulus of 
a sensory quality for normal response’’—and (b) the ‘‘internal 
reference test’’—‘‘associative anticipations aroused by the sensory 
material are so organized as to confirm the anticipations over and 
over again.’’** Is it permissible to introduce the relevancy tests 
without implicitly assuming that we already know ‘‘the real’’ work 
of art (thus allowing us to distinguish between relevant and ir- 
relevant P’s) ? 

(3) We may recognize the occurrence of funding and the 
accumulation of P’s which serve to enrich one’s experiences of V, 
but the explanatory value accruing from pointing out these phe- 
nomena is a limited one. They will not serve a truly predictive 
role as Pepper believes, for no laws have been discovered that 
apply to Mona Lisa, Hamlet, ete. Unlike the sciences, there are, 
at present, no means for determining other dispositional properties 
from known components of any so-called work of art. Moreover, 
it is the distinguishing feature of ‘‘aesthetic objects’’ as contrasted 

23 WA, p. 36. 
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with ‘‘scientific objects’ that wniqueness is stressed regarding the 
former whereas generality is the mark of the latter. Perhaps a 
limited amount of generality obtains when the different perceptual 
series of different observers, namely, (P,, P., .. .), (Q;, Q., ...-); 
etc., associated with a specified V, are compared. Exchange of in- 
formation among different observers would serve the purpose of 
telling people that, possibly, new experiences of such-and-such a 
kind are in store for them if they only persist in contemplating V. 
In addition to this kind of prediction, I gather, from an ambiguous 
passage in The Work of Art, that Pepper is inclined to regard the 
object of criticism as an ‘‘extrapolated ideal.’’** This is puzzling. 
If one were to consider the class of all perceptual series associated 
with a specific V one would be at a loss to predict a further 
extension of the class except by some wild, purely speculative, and 
empirically unfounded wish. It is the force of Professor George 
Boas’ historical analysis of the Mona Lisa * that we cannot predict, 
on the basis of what has been proposed to be relevant to a specific 
V in the past, what future experiences will occur and what ones 
will be admitted as relevant. Who could have predicted Freud’s 
experiences or Pater’s experiences of Mona Lisa from Vasari’s? 

(4) Does this theory permit verification in the field of criticism 
as claimed? It seems that any counter-evidence bearing on a 
certain interpretation of a work of art could be dismissed as ir- 
relevant by some critic if he so wished. ‘‘You simply haven’t 
seen it, yet,’’ the critic can say. Am I in a position to test empir- 
ically a particular critical interpretation? How can I decide be- 
tween (a) the possibility that this particular interpretation is 
irrelevant and (b) the possibility that my experience has failed to 
actualize a potential property? If I am told that the ‘‘real’’ 
Mona Lisa is such-and-such, must any experience I have be accepted 
as a counter-claim or can it be dismissed as irrelevant, a failure 
in the sense given above? There is another choice, however, and 
that is to realize that talk of relevancy is just a dodge to escape 
relativism. We shall have to face up to admitting all experiences 
as relevant, then choosing among them as our preferences and 
prejudices dictate. 

(5) The similarity of our problem to the more general episte- 
mological problem of the object of knowledge has often been 
pointed out, but in this connection I wish to draw attention to 
one fact. The practice of introducing abstract entities or con- 
ceptual devices has often been justified, in the larger sphere, on 
the grounds that experience is unintelligible without them. This 

24 WA, p. 59. 

25 Reprinted in his Wingless Pegasus (Baltimore, 1950). 
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justification loses its impact within the context of aesthetics. Re- 
garding tables and chairs with a practical eye, we are not concerned 
with surface qualities as such or with so-called expressive values. 
In a contemplative, aesthetic state, however, these are just the very 
experiences we treasure. The urge to make these experiences pre- 
dictable and ‘‘rational’’ should diminish accordingly. Why should 
one wish to assert ‘‘that the Mona Lisa as an object of criticism 
was all of these [‘perceptual projections,’ ‘emotional expressions,’ 
and ‘unconscious motivations’] all the time?’’?° Of course, as 
new and different experiences are added to the class of all Mona 
Lisa experiences Pepper can always assert these, too, were poten- 
tially the Mona Lisa all the time; but no statement of the form 
‘*if object of criticism, then —, —, .. .’’ ean be completed by 
Pepper. He cannot fill in the blanks until the occurrence of ex- 
periences has done it for him. This should be sufficient to indicate 
the artificiality of his proposal, for we can just as well get along 
by noting new experiences as they do occur. Our approach need 
not be entirely passive, however; Pepper is correct in emphasizing 
limited prediction, that is, the mutual exchange of aesthetic experi- 
ences by description. Will there be other new experiences to 
enrich the class of Mona Lisa experiences? What will they be like? 
We must be content to wait and see. 


Ill 


Instead of searching in the realm of abstraction and struggling 
to express the nature of some abstract entity in acceptable terms, 
one might simply recognize the issue of ‘‘the work of art’’ for what 
it is: a linguistic one.?” All of us wish, at times, to talk only about 
the physical object—vehicle, instrument, control—and the con- 
texts of our remarks usually suffice to make our intentions clear 


26 WA, p. 146; ef. p. 147. 

27 This approach is suggested, to some extent, by the following writers: 
(1) Richard Rudner, ‘‘The Ontological Status of the Esthetic Object,’’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. X (1949-50), pp. 380-388. 
Rudner believes that in some contexts names of works of art occur syncate- 
gorematically; hence we are not committed to a belief that these names always 
designate entities. (2) Paul Ziff, ‘‘Art and the ‘Object of Art’,’’ Mind, 
Vol. LX (1951), pp. 466-480, and reprinted in Aesthetics and Language, ed. 
by William Elton (Oxford, 1954). In discussing Samuel Alexander’s theory 
of ‘‘artistic illusion’’ Ziff concludes that the aesthetic object is a ‘‘ghost’’ 
and that, concerning a specific puzzle about a painting said to be flat and 
possessing depth, ‘‘there are two descriptions, not two objects.’’ (3) Mar- 
garet Macdonald, ‘‘Some Distinctive Features of Arguments Used in Criticism 
of the Arts,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXIII 
(1949), pp. 183-194, and reprinted in Aesthetics and Language, ed. by Elton; 
see especially pp. 122-124. 
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that it is a physical object that we are talking about, without alter- 
ing the form of our expression. That is, we continue to use names 
like Hamlet, Mona Lisa, and Bartok’s Fifth Quartet even when 
we wish to talk about this edition, this canvas with paint on it (or 
this reproduction), this phonograph record. We do not feel it 
necessary to insert the qualification : ‘‘I mean the vehicle, the instru- 
ment, the control object.’’ Likewise with the perceptual object. 
When my opinion is asked of a movie, a performance of a play or 
symphony, a painting, a poem, or a novel, it is usually quite clear 
that I am judging how that work (V) appears to me. The major 
ambiguity which might arise here can easily be eliminated by 
specifying the level of criticism on which one is operating. What 
I mean is simple. The object of my appreciation and criticism may 
be the event which is comprised of many otic sensations and which, 
collectively, I call ‘‘hearing Bartok’s Fifth Quartet.’’ This is 
first-level criticism. I might, however, render a judgment which 
is based not solely on an experience of my own but is founded, in 
addition, upon other people’s experiences, these, too, bearing 
labels: ‘‘hearing Bartok’s Fifth Quartet.’’ Thus, one might 
render a judgment about Bartok’s Fifth without meaning only 
‘‘how it appears to me.’’ One consults published criticism, one 
draws upon the opinions of friends who have described their own 
reactions to the Fifth Quartet. This second-hand knowledge is 
added to one’s first-hand knowledge and the judgment which re- 
sults is a second-level judgment, a judgment about judgments of 
experience. One must not make the blunder, on this level, of 
attributing sensuous surface qualities, for example, to the class 
itself. 

The temptation to identify, in all cases, a work of art with my 
experience or with a class of my experiences or with a class of 
classes of many people’s experiences is very strong, but it must 
be rejected. I want to say, in a perfectly good sense, that artists 
create works of art. If a work of art is an experience or a class 
of experiences, then we must be prepared to say that an artist 
creates an experience or a class of experiences, and this, when you 
consider it, is very odd. Artists create pictures and plays and 
novels and these may be the occasions for experience. According 
to Dewey, the spectator assumes an active role in the creation of 
an experience—aesthetic experience is not passive receptivity— 
but this should not lead us into the trap of not being willing to talk 
about the creativity of the artist, the application of paint to 
canvas, the molding of clay, the imaginative combining of tones 
and rhythms. It is quite clear to me that when I listen to Bartok’s 
Fifth Quartet I am not creating that piece of music although I 
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must attend to the ‘sounds in order to follow the development of 
a theme. It is equally clear that Bartok did create the Fifth 
Quartet, even though the process of artistic creativity itself has 
yet to be described in precise detail. 

Pepper claims that funding and the similarities among experi- 
ences require explanation, but this leads him to talk about a strange 
kind of object, the work of art or object of criticism. If he finds 
that he must talk this way, that is one thing; but let us realize 
that it is only a linguistic crutch and has no ontological significance. 
There is a physical object and there are experiences but there is 
not another object, the object of criticism (that is, not in the same 
sense of ‘‘there is a...’’). The nest Pepper mentions can be 
regarded as a ‘‘trio’’ consisting of two objects and, thirdly, the 
different ways of speaking about these two objects. 

Take, as a representative case, the following sentences about 
Bartok’s Fifth Quartet. What, in fact, do I say about this work 
of art? 

(1) I bought Bartok’s Fifth Quartet today at the record store. 

(2) I am listening to the Fifth Quartet. 

(3) I forgot to change the needle from 78 to LP; Bartok’s 
Fifth is ruined. 

(4) The Fifth Quartet is powerful. 

(5) The Fifth Quartet is dissonant. 

(6) The Fifth Quartet expresses the harshness of life and the 
destruction of traditional values in the 20th century. 

(7) There is a stylistic affinity between Bartok’s Fifth and 
some of Beethoven’s quartets. 

(8) Bartok’s Fifth is a great piece of music; it is a masterpiece. 

(9) Bartok composed the Fifth in 1934. 

(10) The Juilliard Quartet’s rendition of the Fifth is the supe- 
rior one; other interpretations don’t even sound like Bartok to me. 

(11) When you pack, put the Fifth Quartet of Bartok in the 
middle of the crate; it’s my favorite and I don’t want it broken. 

(12) If you search through that stack of scores you’ll find the 
Fifth Quartet. 

(13) The Fifth’s too loud and shrill; please turn it down and 
add some bass. 

(14) Five years ago, the Fifth was a noisy confusion; now it’s 
clear and almost melodious in parts. 

I am not concerned with the truth or falsity of these sentences 
or whether they are generally accepted opinions, but one fact is 
clear: there is no extraordinary sentence in the list. In some sense 
each sentence is a common and meaningful one, the sort which 
anyone might find occasion to assert. From these examples—it is 
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not claimed that the list is exhaustive—I am able to distinguish 
different uses of ‘‘Bartok’s Fifth Quartet.’’ I think there are at 
least three different categories: (A) ‘‘Bartok’s Fifth Quartet’’ is 
used to talk about a physical object, that is, a phonograph record 
or a manuscript: (1), (3), (11), (12); (B) ‘“‘Bartok’s Fifth 
Quartet’’ is used to talk about one man’s experience: (2), (13); 
(C) ‘‘Bartok’s Fifth Quartet’’ is used to talk about one man’s 
several experiences or the experiences of many men: (7), (14). 
Falling into either category (B) or (C) are sentences (4), (5), 
(6), and (8). 

Decisions for (9) and (10) are more difficult. We might adopt 
Rudner’s suggestion and regard the occurrence of the name of 
the work of art in (10) as syneategorematic ; or sentences about the 
worth of a rendition can be treated as judgments on the part of 
the speaker about two or more of his own experiences, one of which 
is taken to be the ‘‘real’’ Fifth and the other an unfortunate 
deviation. I do not believe that (9) would appear to be trouble- 
some if the example were a painting, a piece of sculpture, or even 
a structure. When a person tells me that Leonardo painted 
(ereated) the Mona Lisa, and if we are fortunate enough to be 
in the Louvre, all I have to do is to look at that object hanging 
on the wall to know what object he is talking about (though we 
may disagree in describing that object). The interpretative arts 
like drama, music, and dance present us with a seemingly new 
factor which often leads to the postulation of some abstract entity, 
but this is not necessary. To say that Bartok created (composed) 
the Fifth Quartet is to say something like this: Bartok is respon- 
sible for devising a certain complex series of tones and rhythms 
which accomplished musicians can reproduce if they understand 
the complex series of directions he has given for its reproduction. 
The original score may be in a museum or perhaps it has been 
destroyed. No matter; we have an exact copy. As a spectator 
I require certain conditions for contemplation. For paintings 
my needs are simple—a well-lighted gallery will do. Not being 
able to look at a score of a symphony or quartet and ‘‘hear’’ the 
music (there are unusually gifted people who claim this ability), 
I require more elaborate conditions in order to become acquainted 
with a composition. The necessary conditions now involve per- 
formers or interpreters (or recordings of their performance). 
These interpreters are so important that occasionally I value them 
for their own sake. The need which I have for them, just as I 
require light in order to see the painting on the wall, should not 
compel an acceptance of potentialities or the like. Understandably 
there is the tendency to suppose that behind a number of inter- 
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pretations there is that which is being interpreted, the ideal X, 
the unheard melody which is sweeter than any heard; but the 
difference is really only one of degree. I am my own interpreter 
when it comes to poems, novels, and the plastic arts. The inter- 
pretative arts interpose, as it were, someone else’s interpretation 
between my interpretation and V. In fact, the vehicle which I 
interpret is their interpretation of what the vehicle is. Sentence 
(9), then, I place in category (A), just as I would unhesitatingly 
place there this sentence: ‘‘Leonardo created Mona Lisa circa 
1504.”’ 

The analysis of the use of names like ‘‘ Bartok’s Fifth Quartet,’’ 
and the use of expressions like ‘‘the work of art,’’ is a complicated 
affair. My purpose in this section has been to suggest, in a most 
limited fashion, the pattern of such an analysis. It is, in fact, a 
proposal to reformulate the problem of the work of art as a problem 
concerned with the complexities of aesthetic discourse. I have no 
illusion about having obtained an easy solution to an old puzzle. 
It is this recasting of the problem which I believe follows from the 
rejection of the proposals discussed in sections I and II. More- 
over, the problem as reformulated is many-sided. ‘‘The work of 
art’’ as used in talking about paintings appears to function quite 
differently from its occurrences in discussions of music, dance, 
drama, and the other arts. This calls for a close examination of 
terms within the narrower context of each kind of art. 

To answer the questions posed at the beginning of this paper: 
Is there a work of art? No, not if by ‘‘work of art’’ one means 
some special entity with ontological status outside the scope of 
experience and the realm of physical objects and distinct from 
cultural traditions. Where is the work of art? It is either in 
physical space or perceptual space. What is the work of art? 
Better is: How do names and expressions function in aesthetic 
discourse? This will depend on the context in which the name or 
the expression occurs. 


Donato F. HENzE 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


PARRY ON COUNTERFACTUALS 


F a counterfactual conditional is true provided that its ante- 
eedent together with an appropriate statement of attendant 
conditions lead by law to its consequent, then we still have to ex- 
plain: (1) what defines an appropriate statement of attendant 
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conditions, and (2) what constitutes a law. Professor Parry’s 
recent article‘! is distinguished both by its concentration upon the 
first question, which most writers have ignored, and by its serious 
attempt to provide technical means for meeting specific difficulties. 
In my treatment? of counterfactuals, I explained why I could 
see no way of formulating adequate restrictions upon 8S, the state- 
ment of relevant conditions. Just before giving up, I considered 
the following formulation, quoted by Parry: 
if and only if [a] there is some set S of true sentences such that S is com- 
patible with C and with -C, and such that A.S is self-compatible and leads by 


law to C; while [8] there is no set S’ compatible with C and with -C, and 
such that 4.8’ is self-compatible and leads by law to -C.3 


But this condition seemed to yield as true not only the acceptable 
counterfactual, concerning a normal match m lying on my desk: 
(a) If m had been scratched, then m would have lighted, 


but also the completely inacceptable counterfactual : 


(b) If m had been scratched, m would not have been dry, 


since the true statement ‘‘m did not light’’ could be taken as a 
clause in 8. 

Parry shows, however, that neither a nor b will hold according 
to the stated criterion; for we may take as 8’ the disjunction of 
-A and -C. He recognizes that this discovery leaves us no better 
off, since we still have no criterion for distinguishing the legitimate 
(a) from the illegitimate (b). He concludes that we had better 
drop clause 8, thus admitting both counterfactuals (a) and (b), 
and then look for some other means of excluding (b). 

He proposes, in effect, to rule out (b) on the ground that it 
reverses the temporal order of the causal relationship. He says 
that (a) and (b) might be more fully stated as follows: 


(c) If m had been scratched at time t, m would have lighted directly after t. 


(d) If m had been scratched at time t, m would not have been dry directly 
after t. 


Then he argues that the relevant dryness condition for (c) is that 
m be dry at time ¢; and that simple transposition of the law sup- 
porting (c) will thus not yield a law supporting (d), since the con- 
sequent of (d) states that m is dry directly after t.* But actually 


1‘‘Reéxamination of the Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals,’’ 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 54 (1957), pp. 85-94. 

2See Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Harvard University Press, 1955), Chap- 
ter I. This chapter is a slightly revised version of ‘‘The Problem of Counter- 
factual Conditionals,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 44 (1947), pp. 113-128. 

3 Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, p. 21. The bracketed insertions are Parry’s. 

4I am indebted to Professor Parry for correcting an error I made, in an 
earlier version of the present paper, in summarizing his argument at this point. 
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the dryness condition required for (c) is that m be dry directly 


after ¢. Thus I think this suggestion of Parry’s can be dismissed 
as ineffective. 


Parry’s proposal to drop clause 8 leaves him with the further 
problem of dealing with such unwanted counterfactuals as the 


following about Jones, who is actually in South Dakota at the time 
in question : 


(e) If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in South Carolina. 
(f) If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in North Carolina. 


In the case of (e), we take as § the statement: 
(g) Jones is not in North Carolina; 
while in the case of (f), our S is: 


(h) Jones is not in South Carolina. 


Clause 8 effectively ruled out both (e) and (f). If B is dropped, 
some other way of ruling these out must be found. Parry first 
suggests that we might exclude from S any statement about where 
Jones actually is, but remarks that this may be thought too special 
or too vague. (It is surely too special since it applies only to 
counterfactuals concerning location; and also too vague in view of 
the extreme fuzziness of ‘‘about’’.) He therefore formulates his 


more general and explicit requirement 5a: that S must not follow 
by law from -A. This will indeed exclude (g) and (h) as possible 
choices of-§ in the above cases; but I am afraid that does not help 
very much. Other choices, excluded neither by 5a nor by subse- 
quent restrictions Parry imposes, are ready at hand. For example: 


(+) Jones is in a state whose name contains the word ‘‘South’’; 
and in the case of (f), we may take as S: 
(j) Jones is in a state north of South Carolina. 


Thus the gate-crashers (e) and (f) are back at our party. 

Accordingly, it seems that we must restore clause 8 to deal with 
the problem illustrated by (e) and (f). Yet Parry has shown, 
as we have seen, that if our requirement consists of clauses a and £, 
virtually every reasonable counterfactual is eliminated, since we 
can always take as 8’ the disjunction of —A and —C, and so derive 
-C. Notice, however, that if we add his 5a to a and £, then we 
exclude —A v -C as a choice for 8’, since —-A implies—-A v-C. Thus 
the objection he has raised against my formulation can be met by 
adding his requirement 5a. 

The net result of Parry’s paper seems to be that he points out 
a difficulty I had overlooked, and provides a remedy. But this 
still leaves us with all the difficulties that I did find with my 
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formula, acute difficulties that I could not begin to resolve. While 
I am unwilling to regard the problem of counterfactuals as in- 
soluble, I think there will have to be some change in our plan of 
attack.® 


NELson GoopMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Artist as Creator; an Essay of Human Freedom. Munton C. 
Naum. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. xi, 352 p. 
$5.50. 


One of the terms which Nahm uses in this book to describe a 
work of art is ‘‘event.’’ Whatever the justification of that usage, 
I think it permissible to say that Nahm’s book is itself something 
of an event in esthetics. The author has sought to develop an 
esthetic which has pertinence and validity by reconciling tradi- 
tional approaches (particularly the Kantian) to more contempo- 
rary considerations. He has rummaged about extensively in the 
history of esthetics, and this historical material is initially pre- 
sented as an underpinning for Nahm’s own theoretical conclusions, 
which are methodically brought together in an over-all structure 
of some intricacy. Scholarly, systematic, and thoughtful, it turns 
out to be quite an impressive presentation. 

Nahm begins by exploring the ‘‘great analogy,’’ the comparison 
frequently made between the creativity of the artist and the 
creativity of God. Among the reasons for attacking this analogy 
has been the denial that omnipotence can be attributed to the 
artist. God is omnipotent, having unlimited power to create. If 
the artist were similarly free from all restrictions, he would be 
utterly original, and would create works that would be wholly 
unique. Yet we find that all works of art exhibit styles and man- 
ners; they can be classified; they sustain relationships which must 
temper any claims as to their uniqueness. It is therefore not 
surprising that a writer like Rhys Carpenter should maintain that 
a work of art is not unique, although we may prefer to think it 
is; similarly, the artist is really not free, although he ordinarily 
thinks he is. 

In contrast, Nahm feels that. we can specify a sense in which 
the artist has more than an illusion of freedom. For example, art 
may be free in the sense that it liberates the judgment and experi- 
ence of the esthetic perceiver from preoccupations wholly non- 
5 Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, pp. 118-119. 
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esthetic (p. 24). But this meaning is not stressed, apparently 
because that which liberates need not itself be free. Nahm is also 
sympathetic to the Kantian position that mechanism and freedom 
do not differ as law from lawlessness, but as the manifestations of 
lawfulness in differing orders (p. 267). But the crucial sense of 
freedom which Nahm finds is that in which freedom means “‘pro- 
ductive of both the unique and the intelligible.’’ The freedom 
of art is thereupon made to hinge upon its susceptibility to analysis 
in terms of uniqueness and intelligibility. 

The intelligibility of art has been the path explored by Aris- 
totelianism : the artist has a free choice of means, and the product 
of his choosing and making is rationally comprehensible, scientifi- 
cally classifiable. The tradition of the ‘‘great analogy’’ saw in the 
omniscience of God the assurance of the intelligibility of the crea- 
tive process. 

There is also freedom through originality. Here the artist is 
considered capable of producing unique individuals, thereby trans- 
cending natural laws. Thus, in contrast with the Platonic quest 
for archetypal essences, we find the Stoic, Hebraic, and Christian 
interest in the induplicable individuality of man, which resists the 
subordination of the individual to the type. Analogically, there- 
fore, a tradition has emerged in which creativity is understood 
‘‘in terms of one of theology’s miracles, i.e., in terms of the exist- 
ence of unique and individual souls, free and endowed with 
personality’”’ (p. 81). 

The analogy of the creative artist to God reveals significant 
resemblances, as Nahm shows, between the theological interpreta- 
tion of evil and the esthetic interpretation of ugliness. Again, 
the treatment of the genius as being in some ways divine is merely 
in accord with the general tendency to naturalize and humanize 
the supernatural. Those who utilized the notion of genius fre- 
quently did so in order to show that the genius is omnipotent— 
possessing ability to create great things without relying on the 
usual means; or that he is omniscient—capable of solving baffling 
problems through perfectly rational techniques. ‘‘There meet— 
and separate—in this tradition of the genius, two images, that of 
the miraculous creator of unique individuals and that of the wholly 
rational demiurge’’ (p. 175). 

If we take perfection as the limiting conception of the rational 
use of techniques, and uniqueness as the limiting conception of 
creative originality, we see that both of these are ideals which them- 
selves express the ideal of the autonomy of art. We see also that 
proponents of freedom in terms of natural choice concentrate 
attention on the beautiful. Those who prefer to stress originality 
concentrate on the sublime. 
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Eighteenth-century esthetics—because of the nature of its 
epistemological assumptions—found itself faced with the problem 
of reconciling original genius with the association of ideas. Either 
estheticians denied, as Burke did, that novelty is an essential prob- 
lem, or they denied, as did Kant, the relevance to art of the theory 
of association. It was as a consequence of this dilemma that there 
later developed interest in the possibility that ‘‘the uniqueness 
sought as the correlative to originality is discoverable rather in a 
novel state of mind than in natural or artistic events’’ (p. 185). 

The artist does not express a unique and individual image which 
constitutes the work of art. He expresses the potential esthetic 
experience through the production of a ‘‘concrete significant 
form.’’ The work of art is a presupposition of the work of fine 
art as actualized in esthetic experience (p. 248). 

Nahm maintains that the work of art is to be seen as a product 
of free choice, subsumable under the limiting concept of perfection. 
The work of fine art is a product of free choice and free originality. 
The work of art is what we judge; the work of fine art, ‘‘what we 
judge and what we ought to judge’’ (p. 207). The esthetic prob- 
lem is therefore located by the need to ‘‘specify the means-end 
relation employed by the fine artist to produce the unique and 
intelligible work of fine art, that relation being susceptible to 
correlative judgment”’ (p. 216). 

Nahm criticizes Croce for insisting on the ultimate uniqueness 
of the work of art, to the exclusion of other important considera- 
tions. That which is individual is not necessarily of greater 
esthetic value than that which is common. Moreover, on the level 
of discussion of the structure of a work of art, its uniqueness is 
not relevant: ‘‘in knowing, the common factor is antecedent not 
only to specification but to individuality. To recognize what an 
individual feeling, image, or work of art is, precedes knowing 
whether it is either novel, individual, or a distinguished individual 
of its class. . . . It may be that El Greco’s ‘Toledo’ is unique but 
what that individuality means is intelligible only in terms of the 
art of Tintoretto and the Venetian painters’’ (p. 238). More- 
over, the specific symbols and specific artistic skills which give 
birth to the individual work of art are themselves based upon 
generic symbols and generic techniques. And we can even speak 
of a generic life of feeling—apperception, emotion, mood—which 
provides the possibility of comparison and contrast. 

In our judgment of the value of the work of art, we see it as 
a wholly specified event which approaches but never reaches the 
limit of perfection. It is welded together of three processes: 
making, symbolization, and expression. These processes provide, 
respectively, the concreteness, significance, and form of the work. 
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They also direct our judgment upon what the work of art ‘‘has 
been but is not.’’ We see it as ‘‘a process of becoming, judged 
within the limits of its past as mechanism, compared to and con- 
trasted with its future, as postulated limit of perfection’’ (p. 256). 
This postulated limit is extrapolated from the generic processes 
of symbolization, making, and expression. 

The kind of work we call art is art because it can be appraised 
in terms of its perfection ; the kind of art we call fine is fine because 
we can appraise it in terms of uniqueness. Taking the work of 
art (the concrete significant form) as a mechanism, we can evaluate 
its success in a means-end continuum, to the extent to which it 
produces a work of fine art that is both unique and meaningful. 
Within the framework of this perspective, we see that the artist’s 
technique is correlative with the judgment of the person appre- 
ciating. Furthermore, the possibility of analyzing the art process 
as a means-end relationship confirms the susceptibility of the proc- 
ess to treatment as an intelligible event. 

Just as God, to be God, must be both omniscient and omnipo- 
tent, not just one or the other, so the freedom of the artist requires 
that we apply to the art process both standards in conjunction— 
the standard of uniqueness and that of perfection. Faced with 
the work of art, we postulate the limits of the work of fine art, in 
comparison with which the work of art is to be judged and eval- 
uated. This permits the making of comparisons between judg- 
ments of fact and judgments of taste, between judgments of art 
and of fine art. 

The limiting conception of perfection of technique is the beau- 
tiful ; it establishes the requirement of intelligibility. The limiting 
conception of originality is what we call the sublime. The beau- 
tiful represents technical perfection, the rationally composed, in- 
telligibly ordered. The sublime represents the power of origi- 
nality, the overwhelming fact of divine omnipotence translated 
into the human terms of ultimate individualization and originality. 
The beautiful and the sublime are structural limits, the one of 
perfection, the other of uniqueness (p. 310). 

Kant’s conclusion seems to have been that actually no work of 
art is unique. Nahm refines this by maintaining that ‘‘each work 
of fine art is unique in the sense that as an individual it is different 
from all other works of fine art’’ (p. 313). But if the original 
artist produces more than one individual work, the unique in- 
dividuals bear the mark of the same mind. ‘‘Originality can 
produce individuals, but the individuals are identical, in terms of 
factual judgment and in terms of the mind which produces them’’ 
(p. 313). Just criticism attempts to find the ground for works 
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of fine art in ‘‘the history, continuity and identity of the self-same 
original mind which has its own unique and individual history’’ 
(p. 327). The mechanism of the work of art inclines us to refer 
back to the uniqueness of its creator, just as it induces in us experi- 
ences which are also unique. 

Nahm’s attempt to equate the unique and the sublime I find 
rather facile and unconvincing. As a matter of fact, I am not 
satisfied that I understand the sense in which Nahm generally 
employs the concept of uniqueness. As I understand him, it is 
only in the esthetic experience that uniqueness is of concern to 
us, but the art object itself, while distinctive, is in no need of being 
appraised as unique. Granted, the term unique is customarily 
used in a fairly vague or ambiguous way, and often nothing more 
is intended by it than to denote that which is separable and dis- 
tinguishable. Nonetheless, I wonder if there is not some basis to 
the assumption commonly made that what uniqueness there is in 
art should be attributed predominantly to the art object rather 
than to the esthetic experience. There are books and movies that 
we enjoy over and over again. We enjoy the very duplicability 
of experience, the fact that something enjoyable can be enjoyed 
again, without substantial difference. Objects of art may approach 
the ideal of uniqueness much more closely than do esthetic experi- 
ences. Moreover the lack of uniqueness (that it is duplicable or 
shared) may be something we greatly value in an esthetic experi- 
ence, while the uniqueness of a created object (such as a singular 
postage stamp) may be of trival importance esthetically. 

Moreover, if we are to judge the work of art and the work of 
fine art in terms of extrapolated limits such as perfection and 
uniqueness, how do we know that these are the only ideal limits 
which are relevant and significant? The analogy to God the 
creator may be of assistance here. Certainly, Christianity did not 
find the ideals of God’s omniscience and omnipotence sufficient. 
It had to insist upon a God who would also represent perfect love, 
perfect compassion. Correspondingly, are rationality and origi- 
nality sufficient standards of esthetic judgment, or would an addi- 
tional one be needed—say, sensibility, or insight, or what have 
you? And if a third, why not a fourth, or a fifth? Or, does 

1Cf. a comment by the French philosopher Yvon Belaval (‘‘The Author 
and Love,’’ Yale French Studies, No. 11, p. 6): ‘‘The masterpiece is the work 
that one rereads. I know the story of Oedipus: it is given in advance, or, 
if need be, revealed ahead of time by the narrator or the chorus. Yet, each 
time, I wait for it; each time my waiting is rewarded with the same surprises. 
... I am not dealing with the reappearance of a fact but the reoccurrence of 
an event; not with mechanical repetition, but with the repetition of the unique; 
not with an experiment rebegun, but with a resurrection.’’ 
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each work of art set up its own individual nisus, from which we 
can extrapolate limits which are idiosyncratically relevant to it 
alone? But these questions are perhaps merely quibbles, and 
should not be taken as reflecting on the over-all quality of Nahm’s 
fine work. 


MatTtHEew LIPMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Santayana and the Sense of Beauty. Wiuarp E. Arnett. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1955. xviii, 252 pp. $4.50. 


Willard Arnett’s Santayana and the Sense of Beauty is a 
curious volume. It is intimately familiar with Santayana’s volu- 
minous writings and quotes most generously from them. The 
remarks selected are probably as judicious as they could be, but 
they suffer noticeably from all of the vagueness and looseness and 
ambiguity for which Santayana is known. Mr. Arnett’s own 
statements are neither a critical summary of Santayana’s funda- 
mental thesis about art and beauty, nor a defense of his thesis 
against all comers, nor a biography of a philosophical idea, nor 
an estimate of Santayana’s historical originality or influence. The 
book is singularly placid, almost completely free of reference to 
the polemical literature directed against Santayana’s esthetics 
and equally disinclined to enter into deliberations about the philo- 
sophical power of specific doctrines. It is most accurately char- 
acterized, perhaps, as a soft but independent echo of Santayana’s 
own language and conviction (which seems to be the meaning of 
the Foreword the late Irwin Edman contributed to the book). 
This is a pity, because the sympathetic discussion Mr. Arnett pro- 
vides will surely encourage the opinion Santayana’s critics and 
detractors hold of the negligible value of his esthetic theories. I 
offer one telling illustration of Mr. Arnett’s tactic. He locates 
(almost without comment), in The Sense of Beauty, the well- 
known statement that beauty is ‘‘ pleasure objectified’’; he adjoins, 
from ‘‘The Mutability of Aesthetic Categories,’’ an intended im- 
provement, that beauty is a ‘‘vital harmony felt and fused into 
an image’’; and then he demonstrates, by quotation from the later 
Realms of Being, that Santayana has not really altered his first 
conviction. I give the quotation in its entirety, since it manages 
also to dramatize—without requiring any comment—why it is that 
Santayana’s esthetics is increasingly bypassed : 


Realised beauty is not compounded of . . . miscellaneous extinct impressions; 
it could certainly not be bred in a soil which these impressions had not raked 
and watered, but it is a fresh flower, with its own form, its own scent, and its 
own naughtiness. For this reason too it cannot be preserved mummified in any 
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external object; it can belong to things only by being attributed to them by 
some living soul. . . . The only Venus which is inalienably beautiful is the 
divine essence revealed to the lover as he gazes, perhaps never to be revealed 
to another man, nor revealed to himself again. [Quoted on p. 30.] 


Mr. Arnett’s thesis will prove misleading to his readers (much 
as the title of his book). He is not really concerned with philo- 
sophical esthetics, not even very much with Santayana’s esthetics 
narrowly conceived. He tells us in the Preface: 


Though controversial issues are not wholly neglected, the most basic aim here 
is to indicate as fully as possible the nature of aesthetic and artistic values 
as conceived by Santayana, the role these values play—or should play—in the 
life of an individual, in social organization and in intellectual endeavors; to 
outline the influence which the dominance of aesthetic values had on the 
character of Santayana’s thought and writings; and finally to consider briefly 
and generally the compatibility of Santayana’s aesthetic constructions with 
contemporary naturalistic humanism. [P. ix.] 


This seems to promise what the book does not provide, a systematic 
statement of the relation of Santayana’s esthetics (itself defined) 
to the entire range of Santayana’s large interests. There is an 
ambiguity of usage here that holds the clue to the real scope of the 
volume. The fundamental sense of ‘‘esthetic’’ that Mr. Arnett 
prefers is taken from an early passage of Santayana’s Realms of 
Being; he quotes a portion of it (pp. 128-129): ‘‘If a thing is 


beautiful, this is not because it manifests an essence, but because 
the essence which it manifests is one to which my nature is attuned, 
so that the intuition of it is a delightful exercise to my senses and 
to my soul... . The beautiful is itself an essence, an indefinable 
quality felt in many things... ’’ (pp. 7-8, One-Volume Edition, 
New York 1940). (It is, by the way, interesting to observe how 
close Santayana’s remark is to the relevant statements of neo- 
Thomist estheticians.) But the force of the quotation, taken as 
the theme of Arnett’s study, is this: trace through all of Santa- 
yana’s major writings, regardless of subject, and you will find 
that he is prepared to pause in his analysis from time to time to 
observe that each of the segments of reality he is exploring is 
capable of sustaining esthetic enjoyment. Now, this has nothing 
to do with the systematic relations between the concepts required 
in estheties and in other philosophical endeavors; we may as well 
say that we find ourselves inclined to enjoy esthetically the 
strenuous endeavors of estheticians themselves. (Chapter Five 
will serve any reader with ready proof that the charge is not a 
caricature.) If I may venture a guess, Santayana has misled 
his commentator with a late statement that his use of ‘‘spirit’’ 
corresponds with that of Dewey’s ‘‘consummation,’’ except that 
he, Santayana, believes that consummation is not at all rare (pp. 
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137-138). Arnett has taken him at his word and shown, by col- 
lecting his statements, that consummation (read ‘‘the sense of 
beauty’’) is indeed not at all rare. The truth of the matter is 
that Santayana and the Sense of Beauty is a series of exhibits of 
the convergence of Santayana’s widely scattered observations upon 
a master doctrine of the eudaimonic life. 

It would, however, be interesting and instructive to see to what 
extent Santayana’s esthetics could be defended. Lately, his texts 
have been reduced to various roles in someone’s polemical maneu- 
ver. There are many charges that would have to be answered. 
Perhaps the most important service any sympathetic commentator 
could provide would be a small philosophical lexicon—not of 
Santayana’s actual statements on fundamental categories but of 
neat restatements of his implicit views. Some of the issues that 
require clarification are these: To what extent can Santayana’s 
additive account of the esthetic experience of art be read as a 
factorial account? To what extent are the separations of materials, 
form, and expression due to choice of vocabulary rather than to 
theory? Specifically, How can The Sense of Beauty be made 
internally consistent? Is the doctrine of ‘‘pleasure objectified”’ 
capable of an acceptable interpretation? Can the thesis of the 
associative status of ‘‘expressive value’’ be squared with Santa- 
yana’s insistence that ‘‘beauty of form . . . is what specifically 
appeals to an esthetic nature’’ (The Sense of Beauty, New York 
1896, p. 74)? Can the hedonic version of esthetic experience 
be squared with Santayana’s treatment of important esthetic 
categories as paradoxes with respect to pleasure? Can the am- 
biguity of the concept of ‘‘expression’’ be resolved? What is the 
relation between the ‘‘expressiveness’’ of the form of a perceived 
object and the ‘‘expressiveness’’ of external associations an object 
may be said to have? In what sense does an object ‘‘acquire’’ this 
second expressiveness? In what sense does it remain the same 
object or the same kind of object? What are the distinguishing 
properties of a physical object and a work of art? In what sense 
is a work of art real? Is it defensible to speak of esthetic ‘‘ob- 
jects’’ when illustrations are taken, without distinction, both 
from art and nature? Does Santayana hold a semiotic or non- 
semiotic esthetic? Does Santayana reduce fine art to techné? 

Arnett ignores these questions. And, as a matter of fact, the 
final chapters of his book inadvertently demonstrate the trival, and 
even pejorative, sense in which Santayana’s philosophy is domi- 
nated by a search for esthetic values. Speaking of his political 
preferences, Arnett observes: ‘‘Santayana recognizes that his 
preference for aristocacy (and even to some extent for monarchy) 
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is aesthetic—one of taste, that is, and, therefore, nonrationally 
based ...’’ (p. 191, italies mine). He also emphasizes Santayana’s 
preoccupation with the perfection and polish of his prose as evi- 
dence relevant to his thesis (pp. 202-206). He notes his detach- 
ment as an ‘‘aesthetic critic’’ of the world, ‘‘the theoretical man 
rather than the man of action’”’ (p. 216). And finally, he records 
Santayana’s dissatisfaction with the inescapable prison of the 
world: ‘‘ According to my youthful heart, existence was profoundly 
ugly and wrong. The beautiful remained imaginary... . That the 
real was rotten and only the imaginary at all interesting seemed 
to me axiomatic. .. . My philosophy has never changed’’ (quoted 
on p. 219). 

One must speak quite frankly here. Reason in Art is hardly 
a contribution to esthetics and The Sense of Beauty is a poor one. 
Santayana and the Sense of Beauty betrays neither a puzzlement 
with Santayana’s esthetics nor with the moral contrariness of fine 
art and the esthetic contrariness of the world. 


JOSEPH MarGOoLis 
UNIVERSITY OF SoutTH CAROLINA 


The Tragic Finale; An Essay on the Philosophy of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Wirrip Desan. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1954. xiv, 220 pp. $4.25. 


In his foreword Professor Desan anticipates reaching the 
following conclusion : 


It may appear at the end that Sartre’s phenomenological approach is a failure. 
His greatest merit, I venture to suggest, may lie in just this failure, for it 
is the result of an enterprise that had to be attempted. The more radical his 
endeavor, the more evident will appear the conclusion that phenomenology alone 
is inadequate to solve the problems of ontology. Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre— 
all these men offer attempts to solve the problem of being on a phenomeno- 
logical basis. Sartre’s system constitutes perhaps the most complete and 
coherent approach. But each case is instructive in showing us once more what 
phenomenology by itself could not give, even to its founder, Edmund Husserl: 
namely, an objective, complete, and general philosophy. 


The reader will be less surprised, when Professor Desan does not 
in fact reach this conclusion, if he is aware that it reshuffles 
phraseology from Varet’s L’Ontologie de Sartre: 


C’est en tout cas & nos yeux, le bénéfice positif de sa philosophie,—méme si 

. . il ne s’agissait, en fin de compte, que d’un échec. Car cet échee serait 
celui . . . d’une entreprise philosophique authentique et qui devait étre tentée 
.... Plus l’entreprise aura été radicale, plus évidente sera la preuve fournie 
. .. que la phénoménologie est incompétente 4 résoudre d’elle-méme les prob- 
lémes de 1l’ontologie. Le plus grand mérite de Sartre, c’est peut-étre son 
échee méme. Jaspers pour une part, mais surtout Heidegger, puis Sartre 
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trois tentatives ... pour résoudre . . . le probléme de 1’Etre sur les bases de 
la discipline phénoménologique: et la derniére venue pourrait bien étre la 
plus complete et la plus cohérente. Mais cette triple tentative et cette pluralité 
d’aboutissements sont instructives sur ce que peut la phénoménologie, sur ce 
qu’aussi elle ne peut pas donner,—sur ce qu’elle n’a pas pu donner & Husserl 
lui-méme: une philosophie générale. [P. 2.] 


The reader might again be puzzled should he turn to Heideg- 
ger’s What is Metaphysics?, to which Professor Desan refers, for 
the following statement: ‘‘In a phenomenological approach the 
German philosopher states that being and non-being are antago- 
nistie forces, and that the real is nothing but the tension resulting 
from mutual repulsion’’ (p. 17). Heidegger, of course, makes no 
such statement. What Professor Desan is presenting as Heideg- 
ger’s statement is instead Sartre’s interpretation of Heidegger. 
But Sartre himself was cautious enough not to attribute this state- 
ment to Heidegger. Sartre merely envisages the possibility that 
‘fon mettrait l’accent . . . sur les forces réciproques d’expulsion 
qu’étre et non-étre exerceraient l’un sur 1’autre, le réel étant, en 
quelque sorte, la tension résultant de ces forces antagonistes,’’ and 
then adds, ‘‘C’est vers cette conception nouvelle que s’oriente 
Heidegger’’ (L’Etre et le néant, p. 52). 

When Professor Desan analyzes Heidegger’s concept of Mitsein, 
he does warn us in a foot-note that he is ‘‘borrowing from his 


[Heidegger’s| system what seems necessary for the understanding 
of Sartre.’’ But as a matter of fact he is merely translating 
Sartre’s exposition of Heidegger: 


To return . .. under the appeal of my conscience (unter die Ruf [sic] des 


Gewissens), towards Authenticity, is an act of individuality which also arouses 
my neighbor at the same time. We walk together toward death in a spirit 
of decision. The idea of ‘‘team’’ is the symbol of Heidegger’s intuition of 
community. ‘‘Team’’ comprises you and me, and all of us, linked together, 
not through knowledge but through some feeling of dumb existence. .. . 
[Tragic Finale, p. 64.] 


Je ne serais ma propre authenticité que si, sous ]’influence de l’appel de la 
conscience (Ruf des Gewissens), je m’élance vers la mort .... A ce moment, 
je me dévoile 4 moi-méme dans ]’authenticité et les autres aussi je les éléve avec 
moi vers ]’authentique. L’image empirique qui symboliserait le mieux ]’intui- 
tion heideggerienne . . . est celle de l’équipe. Le rapport originel de 1’autre 
avec ma conscience .. . n’est pas la connaissance, ¢’est la sourde existence en 
commun du coéquipier avec son équipe. ... [L’Etre et le néant, p. 303.] 


Here again we see that Sartre himself was more cireumspect. It 
is clear from his exposition that the symbol ‘‘team’’ is his own 
coinage, not Heidegger’s, and that the ungrammatical German is 
Professor Desan’s. 


Rosert D. CuMMING 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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